




















“Herbert turned away and left them’”—p. 36. 


TURNED TO THE WALL. 
BY JOHN FRANCIS WALLER. 


: CHAPTER V.—TuHE Squire's STory. 
» “JOU say truly, Herbert: she was a lovely 
woman ; lovelier even than she looks in that 
picture. When my wife died, many years ago, she 
VOL, I. 


left me three children—two sons, as you know, and 

a daughter—the girl whose portrait you have just 

been looking at. The love I bore my dear Alice 

would have gone down into the grave with her, but 
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that her little pet, Lucy, was left—so like, yet so 
unlike, her mother—to sport about me and keep the 
love for woman from dying out altogether from my 
heart. To the love for the pretty child was added, .as 
she grew up, the pride in the lovely girl ripening into 
womanhood. I knew well that, with the advantages 
of birth and fortune which she possessed, I had but 
to choose amongst the best blood of the land for her 
husband. ‘Well, from time to time she went up to 
London to a relative—a widow lady—both to avail 
herself of the best masters, and to enjoy the society 
of the metropolis. Upon her last return home, now 
more than three years ago, I told her one evening— 
we were alone, for my sons were both from home, 
Reginald with his regiment, aif Charles at college 
—that I had selected an eligible suitor, whom I 
named, for her hand, and expressed my desire that 
she should, in a few days, prepare to receive his 
addresses. Judge of my astonishment when she 
declared to me that it was impossible she could do 
so. LIasked with some impatience how she could 
speak thus: had I not chosen a man in every way 
worthy of her? She admitted he was unobjection- 
able, but——. ‘But what?’ I asked, with dis- 
pleasure. Her only reply for a time was tears. 
At last I grew angry: I charged her with disobe- 
dience, [reminded her of her duty to her parent, that 
I expected implicit obedience, and that I should be 
obeyed. Then the girl dashed away her tears, and 
drawing herself up proudly—’twas the first time I 
had ever seen her show an unruly spirit—answered, 
‘I will obey you in all things in which you have a 
right to require obedience, but in this I am not 
bound to obey—I cannot obey—I love another.’ 
Indignation and amazement kept me for 2 moment 
tongue-tied. ‘Love another!’I exclaimed. ‘Child, 
you dare not, and without my knowledge.’ ‘Alas!’ 
said she, ‘almost without my own.’ Then I learned 
the humiliating story. A young man, a painter 
from whom she had taken lessons—some penniless 
fellow, who, for aught I knew, or cared to know, had 
not a drop of good blood in his veins—dared to win 
her affections, and disclosed his love at their last 
interview, and—and—I blush to own it, received 
the assurance of hers in return.” 

De Brokeleigh hung down his head and was 
silent: the ayowal of the indignity oppressed him 
with shame. Herbert turned away his face. He 
would not witness the proud man’s emotion, but he 
dared not express a sympathy with a feeling of 
which he did not approve, and so he did not speak. 
At length his host resumed his narrative. 

“When my anger had subsided sufficiently to 
enable me to reason with a rebellious child, I placed 
before her the madness and the folly of her conduct. 
{ told her that she had mistaken a childish and idle 
fancy for a permanent and abiding love. I tried to 





rouse her pride and self-respect by suggesting that 


she had suffered herself to be entrapped by the | 


addresses of an adventurer, who sought her for her 
position and expected fortune. But I could not 
move her, except to a passionate denial of the 
motives I attributed to her lover. I appealed to 
her feelings, as I reminded her of my tenderness 
and love to her from the hour of her birth; and I 
asked her, could she be so heartless and ungrateful 
as to re-pay that love by dishonouring our name, 
degrading me in the eyes of the world, and making 
my life miserable? Ah! then, indeed, she broke 
down. Weeping and trembling, she sank on a low 
stool at my feet, and hid her face in her hands as 
she sobbed long and bitterly. At last, she raised 
her face, and said (how well I remember every 
word, as if it were but yesterday ! )— 

“Oh, it is hard—very hard! Give me but time, 
dear father, and I will try to—to—crush out my 
love from my heart; and if I cannot do so, and 
that you will not relent, then I will try to crush 
my heart too, and live only for you. But give me 
time for the struggle—a few months even. Dear, 
dear father! you don’t know how very dearly I 
love you—how much I am ready to sacrifice to that 
love.’ 

‘The girl’s grief and affection for a moment 
overcame me, 

‘“ ¢T will give you time, Lucy,’ Isaid. ‘Promise 
me that at the end of a month you will receive 
Stephen Coote as a suitor; and, till then, I will not 
ask youto see him. By that time, I have no doubt 
that your good sense and your love for me will 
have enabled you to comply with my wishes, and to 
accept a man whom you know and esteem.’ 

‘‘ Lucy stood up, and looked straight at me for a 
moment, without speaking. Then she said, sadly 
and slowly, but firmly—., 

‘¢* Father, I cannot give you that promise. It 
would be unworthy of me and unjust to Coote. I 
do esteem him, as you say, and I know how truth- 
ful and noble a nature he has. Were I to tell him 
Ihave no heart to give him, he would not accept 
my hand. And, oh, father! could your daughter 
be so base as to deceive one so truthful and noble 
by concealing the state of my affections from him, 
and becoming his wife when I had no love to give 
him ?? 

‘<< Obstinate, foolish, disobedient child!’ I cried, 
in returning displeasure. ‘You reject my kind- 
ness, you abuse my love. Be it so. I will save 
you from-yourself. Before the month is past, you 
shall be Stephen Coote’s wife. Your pride will 
prevent you making to him the humiliating dis- 
closure you have made to me; and even were you 
to make it, he has too much sense to mind so silly 
a fancy.’ 

‘“Why should I dwell longer upon the painful 
scene that passed between us? Tomy anger, my 
commands, my threats, she opposed a strong and 
obstinate resistance, till at last I vowed in my 
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displeasure that I would force obedience by my 
authority, since I had failed to win it by my love; 
and so we parted for the night. Next day, Lucy 
did not make her appearance; her maid, who was 
her foster-sister, brought me a message from her 
mistress, begging to be excused from coming down, 
on the plea of indisposition, so I was left to myself 
through the day to meditate upon this obstacle that 
had suddenly arisen between me and my long- 
cherished hopes. A sleepless night did not help to 
calm my irritation. And so the more I thought over 
the scene of the evening before, the more indignant 
I felt, and the more determined I was to carry my 
point. Tho day passed over without our meeting, 
but late in the evening Lucy entered the room 
where I was sitting—this very room—looking, oh, 
so pale and wretched! and flinging herself at my 
feet, besought me to hear her. My heart yearned 
to take her to it—for it is a hard thing, Herbert, to 
drive the love for a child out of a father’s heart— 
but I crushed down my emotion as a guilty weak- 
ness, and answered coldly, that I would hear 
nothing but her submission. Then she rose slowly 
and said, 

“* Father, I cannot; anything but this!’ 

‘¢¢ This,’ I replied, ‘or nothing. In three days 
my friend comes here as your suitor. When you 
are prepared to obey me, I shall see you again; 
till then we part.’ 

‘* And waving her from me, I rose. 

‘‘ Two days more passed over, and still Lucy gave 
no signs of submitting to my will. I learned from 
her maid that she was very feverish, and had spent 
a restless night, and the girl said that she had re- 
quested our family doctor to call in and see her. 
The day wore on as the rest, and I occupied myself 
a good deal out of doors. I sat up unusually late 
that night, looking over some papers, and had just 
risen to retire, when I was startled with the report 
of fire-arms at the far side of the house. I threw 
up one of the windows of the room, stepped out on 
the terrace, and hurried round to the place from 
which the sound came. There I saw a dark object 
lying on the ground at a little distance from the 
house, and a man with a gun in his hand standing 
over it. I called out to him and he answered, and 
then I recognised one of my gamekeepers; the 
dark object was a man weltering in his blood. We 
raised him ; he was quite dead. I saw at once how 
it was: the gamekeeper had, as I directed him, 
‘been on the watch for some time past to catch the 
poachers that were destroying my preserves. Pass- 
ing near the house, as he told me, he saw a figure 
moving stealthily along. He challenged him, when 
the man began to run away; the keeper called upon 
him to stop and surrender, but in vain, and he 
then pursued and overtook him; a struggle ensued, 
and the keeper fired in his own defence. By this 


time some of the servants, who had also heard the 














shot, joined us. J had the corpse brought into an 
out-house, which I locked till the morning, when an 
inquest was holden. The gamekeeper deposed to 
the facts that I have mentioned, and the jury found 
that he had acted in the discharge of his duty and 
in self-defence. No ono identified the body, and I 
gave orders for its interment. As I sat down to 
breakfast, Lucy’s maid rushed wildly into the room, 
crying. As soon as she was able to speak, she told 
me that when she went to her mistress’s room, for 
the first time that morning, only a few minutes be- 
fore, she found that the bed had not been occupied, 
and that her mistress was nowhere to be found. I 
desired the girl to keep silent, and then repaired to 
the room. As I dr6w back the curtain of the bed, 
a sealed note upon the pillow caught my eye. I 
thrust it into my pocket, went to my bed-chamber, 
and, tearing it open, the mystery was dissolved : 
the wretched girl had fled with her lover, and that 
lover was—the horrible conviction flashed in a 
moment across my mind—the corpse that lay outside, 
for he had not the appearance of a poacher. I sank 
down upon a chair, as if stricken by a thunderbolt, 
and it was some time before I could recover myself 
so as to think calmly upon what was to be done. 
The first thing I felt should be done was to make 
search for my child. I hurried out to give orders 
for that purpose, when one of the farm seryants 
met me with a shawl in his hand. It was dripping 
wet, and he stated he had drawn it out of the river, 
about a mile below the bridge, where he saw it 
floating down the stream. I recognised it instantly 
as being Lucy’s, and though ready to sink, I mas- 
tered myself by a strong effort, that I might not 
betray my emotion before the man. 

‘“Herbert, Herbert! I cannot proceed with the 
details of this dreadful calamity. All search was 
fruitless, and I felt that the unhappy girl, who had, 
no doubt, left the house with her lover, had fled 
away when he was shot, and had either thrown her- 
self in despair, or had fallen accidentally, into the 
river, then swollen with the winter floods, and was 
swept away to the sea. The story that went abroad 
—to which the account of the doctor and the maid 
gave some plausibility—was, that Miss De Broke- 
leigh had been seized with brain fever, and, in a 
moment of delirium, had escaped from her room 
and wandered to the river, where she had fallen in 
and was drowned. Now, Herbert, you have my 
secret.” 

It was a long time before the silence that followed 
this sad revelation was broken. At length Herbert 
rose, and approaching his host, took his hand re- 
spectfully, and said— 

‘Sir, I feel for you profoundly. If you have 
erred, God has heavily punished you for that error. 
Even from this take comfort. May I speak freely, 
as God’s minister and as your friend ?” 

The squire drew away his hand quickly, as if 
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pained by Herbert’s words. Then, recovering his 
composure, he said, with somewhat of his wonted 
spirit— 

‘* Speak, Mr. Herbert; I am sure that in neither 
character will you forget what is due to yourself or 
to me.” 

‘*When I said that you erred,” proceeded Herbert, 
“*T felt how sorely you were tried. God, who has 
punished your sin, will doubtless remember how 
much you were tried—how much you loved. But 
the past is irrevocable—we look to it but to warn 
us for the future; and so I bid you take comfort. 
When you and the daughter you loved and lost 
shall meet hereafter—as, in the greatness of God’s 
mercy I confidently believe you shall—she will know 
and confess that she was not blameless, while you 
will admit that you taxed her obedience beyond a 
father’s right.” 

“It may be that I did. But did she not destroy 
all my long-cherished hopes? Did she not count 
my love as nothing, compared with the light fancy 
of an hour?” 

‘*Yes! and heavily she has suffered for it.” 

There was a long pause. 

‘¢ Dear and honoured friend,” resumed the vicar, 
“¢T know you feel the truth of what I have said in 
the discharge of my duty. Let me now solemnly 
put this test to your heart and conscience. If it 
were possible that the grave could yield up that 
lost child, and give her to you again, would you 
not take her to your arms as lovingly as ever ?” 

‘“‘T would, I would!” sobbed the man, in a 
burst of unwonted feeling; ‘‘all forgiven, all for- 
gotten, all —— ” 

‘‘ My father, my father!” and one rushed for- 
ward and flung herself on his bosom, sobbing and 
wailing ; and then she slid down to the ground on 
her knees, and clasped his limbs in her arms, and 
wept exceeding bitterly. 

Herbert turned away and left them. Let us do so 
likewise. The joy and the sorrow of that meeting 
are too sacred for other eyes than their own, 


CHAPTER VI. 

‘CENTREAT ME NOT TO LEAVE THEE.” 
WE are again in the library. The father knows 
not, and cares not yet to ask, how all this resur- 
rection from the dead has come to pass; he only 
knows and feels that his daughter lives and sits 
beside him. After a time Herbert entered, and he 
said to Lucy, 

‘* Tt is time that you should go.’ 

“Go?” asked the Gite, in beedidieiinin 
‘‘Why? Where? Is she not at home once more? 
Who shall take her from me again ?” 

‘‘ Father,” said Lucy rising, ‘‘my home is with 
my husband. For him alone would I leave you!” 

‘* Husband! husband, Lucy—who is he? where 
is he?” 





‘He is here!” said Herbert, as he opened the 
door. 

A young man, in the prime of life, walked for 
ward and stood beside Luey, who put her hand in 
his. 

The squire drew himself up haughtily. 

‘“‘Sir, may I ask by what right you enter my 
house or approach my daughter? Who are you, 
sir?” 

‘*Mr. De Brokeleigh, I am that daughter’s hus- 
band. By that right I take her hand. I confess I 
have no right to enter your house.” 

‘*May I request then, sir, that you will leave it?” 

The young man looked with tender sadness at. 
Lucy, and then replied, respectfully, ‘‘Sir, you shall 
be obeyed; I ask your pardon for my intrusion. 
Come, Lucy!” 

De Brokeleigh moved forward to separate them. 

‘‘ Nay,” said Herbert, ‘this may not be, sir! 
‘Whom God hath joined together let no man put 
asunder.’ In God’s name I require you to hear 
what the husband of your daughter has to say!” 

‘* Father! in the name of my dead mother, the 
wife whom you loved, hear my husband for his. 
wife’s sake.” 

‘* Proceed, sir,” said the squire, as he motioned 
the young man toachair, and sat down himself ;. 
‘*T am ready to hear you.” 

‘“Mr. De Brokeleigh, you will ask how a poor 
painter dared to love your daughter. I dared to do 
so in obedience to the instinct that God implanted 
in my nature, when he taught my eye and my heart 
to delight in all that was lovely and good in his 
creation. How I dared to tell her that love, I 
scarcely know. I had determined to keep the secret 
within my heart for ever. But when she gave me 
her hand at what I believed was to be our last 
meeting on earth, love and despair overmastered 
me, and I spoke, in the deepest respect and humility, 
that love which, after all, could never dishonour 
her—the love of an honest man. The avowal that 
she returned my passion filled me with joy, and I 
resolyed that, if circumstances ever permitted, as 
I hoped they would, I would seek her as my wife 
at your hands. That resolution you, sir, forced me 
to abandon. When Lucy informed me that you not 
only forbad your daughter to marry the man she 
loved, but also commanded her to receive at once: 
the addresses of another, duty and inclination alike 
pointed out my course. I lost not an ‘hour in 
coming hither with a faithful servant; I con- 
trived to see Lucy. I overcame all her scruples— 
though it was difficult to do so, and arranged her 
flight with me in the night. We succeeded; but 
the poor fellow who remained behind te watch lest 
the alarm should be given, and to mislead you 
should you seek to follow us, was shot by your 
gamekeeper.. This we soon learned, as also the 
finding of Lucy’s shawl, which fell off as she. 
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crossed the bridge, and the report of her death. 
Within a few hours after she left your house, I 
placed your daughter in the care of an aged female 
relative till I made her my wife. Then we went 
to Germany, where I contrived to earn a liveli- 
hood, with no sorrow to come between our love, 
but the one unceasing yearning of my wife for her 
father’s forgiveness. At last, circumstances lately 
occurred which enabled us to return to England, 
and we determined, at all risks, to seek pardon 
and reconciliation. Last evening we reached the 
village, and learning that Lucy’s foster-sister was 
married to your smith, I contrived by a strata- 
gem to make myself known to her. To-day, 
by her advice, we had a conference with Mr. 
Herbert, and told him all. With the assistance of 
Dorothy Meadowes, we gained an entrance into 
your house unobserved. Oh, sir! the husband of 
the child that you have to-day received from the 
dead entreats that you will pardon him too!” 

‘‘An unknown man, without birth, or means, 
or position,” muttered the squire, as if debating 
with himself; ‘to receive him as the husband of 
a De Brokeleigh! ’Tis too hard. I cannot!” 

‘Yes, sir, you can,” said Herbert. ‘“ Hard as 
itis, youcan, Asaman of sense, youcan. As a 
Christian, you must. If this young man springs 
from the people, he has their virtues—manliness, 
energy, self-reliance. He has won your child by 
his worth, and supported her by his industry. 
They are happy independently of wealth, but if 
wealth can elevate them, you can supply it. This 
man, sir, is worthy to be your daughter’s husband 
—to be your son.” 

Roger de Brokeleigh threw himself back in his 
chair and covered his face with his hands. A ter- 
rible conflict was being waged in the heart of the 
man, Angels, and greater than angels, it may be, 
looked down upon that spiritual battle-field. The 
fight is long, but at last the light has conquered 








past be forgotten; my daughter’s husband is wel- 
come to her father’s house.” 

The young man took the squire’s hand and 
raised it respectfully to his lips. 

‘‘Sir Walter Marlay,” said Herbert, ‘I give 
you joy.” 

‘“‘Marlay, Marlay!” exclaimed the squire, in 
astonishment. ‘ What! are you the son of Sir 
Jasper Marlay, of the North? I knew him when 
we were boys.” 

‘**No, sir; he was my uncle. His younger 
brother, my father, displeased him by marrying a 
penniless woman, who had no better recommenda- 
tion than beauty and worth. They never met after- 
wards; and, when I was left an orphan at eighteen 
years of age, I scorned to seek assistance from him. 
Not many months since his only son was killed 
by a fall from his horse; and a few posts after- 
wards brought me the intelligence of my unele’s 
death. I hastened from Germany ; and my rights 
were at once recognised. As your daughter loyed 
me for my own sake, so I determined to owe 
nothing to my position in seeking your favour.” 

A sound of wheels crunching the gravel, inter- 
rupted the discourse, and the next moment Charles 
de Brokeleigh was in the arms of his father. 

I don’t mean to teil all that followed. Why 
should I? The joyful surprise at finding a dead 
sister restored—the frank embrace of the new 
brothers. Nor how little Dorothy Meadowes, 
laughing with the tears in her eyes, slipped into 
the room, and her husband after her, whom she 
beckoned from outside. How Sir Walter kissed 
her before John’s face, and asked him when he 
should have another job for him. 

There were great doings that night in Broke- 
leigh—tar barrels, bonfires, and what not. And 
Reuben Plant, like a fine honest fellow as he was, 
who bore no grudge, lit up every window of his 


mill i in a blaze of light, and hung a huge lantern 


the darkness, and the man rises to his feet, liberated | on the top of the obnoxious chimney. 
from the thraldom of his baser nature. 
‘*Sin~ 


And the portrait of Lady Marlay was never again 
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H, sweet to sit in a shady nook, 
On a sunny summer morn, 
Dreaming and musing over a book 
Written ere we were born; 
While the lark springs up, with a 
shrilly note, 
And sings above the corn! 





Oh, sad to walk on a dreary heath, 
When autumn is dull and red ; 

Dark skies above, and dead leaves beneath, 
That startle us as we tread, 
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With a rustle like some one who haunts 
behind, 
And hides when we turn our head. 


But best to rest on a winter night, 
And wait, in the hearth’s warm glow: 
While through the starlight, so solemn and 
bright, 
And over the printless snow, 
Comes One whom our Father has sent to guide 
To a home we do not know. 
LF. 
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ANY people pride themselves upon 
what they call an intellectual even- 
ing, which too often means, in a 
mental sense, what an Irish melée 
means in a physical one. There isa 
general hitting out all round, the utter- 
ance of many quaint things, many crude 
things, many true things, and many false 

9 things. All this is connected with consider- 
abl heat and earnestness—every body thinking he 
is arguing, when each is endeavouring to fulfil in 
discussion the American charge to Grant concerning 
the Mexicans—‘‘ Give them fits:” that is, beat 
them out and out. Now it is strangely forgotten 
that disputation, unless it be carefully conducted, 
upon acknowledged premises, and with all the strin- 
gency and severity of close reasoning, is really a 
dangerous thing. When men haye made up their 
minds to certain opinions, then, as Dr. Harris says, 
the passions always will get into the witness-box 
and have a hearing. Most probably, too, one or 
more in the company will lead the discussion out of 
the open sea into a narrow little creek of their own; 
here they will launch a favourite theory, and batter 
away in defence of it, as though all previous argu- 
ments had really led up to their pet topic. This is 
always, to a quiet listener, the most amusing part of 
the dialogue, but is, generally, distressing to some 
individual, who sees himself treated to a denuncia- 
tion which belongs not to his opinions, but to some 
which have been dexterously slipped into their 
place. 

I am sure that, politically and religiously, many 
of the most rankling enmities have arisen from 
arguing about things. Perhaps, to be an onlooker 
at some discussion class meeting is about as enter- 
taining a thing as can well be. Probably, in the 
main, all parties, if their views were clearly defined, 
pretty much agree at the starting. But what with 
dubious words, and arbitrary meanings given to 
them, they manage to draw up sides, and in a short 
time, under opposing leaders, both sides go mentally 
to the field of Marathon. As the discussion pro- 
ceeds, party feelings, private views, and particular 
prejudices, with superficial readings, all enter the 
“agora” for discussion, and the spectacle is per- 
fect. Truth, which generally lies midway between 
two extremes, quietly retreats to cooler scenes; and 
in her gracious absence, error, in both opposing 
ranks, has a glorious time of it. Oh! how the hot 
souls hammer and pound away! and when the 
debate is over, and the division called for, the 
delightfully ambiguous question as to whether, if 


A WORD UPON ARGUMENTATION, 


BY THE REY. W. M. STATHAM. 


Reformation, there would not have been a better 
Reformation afterwards? is most successfully settled 
in the negative. 

I am often reminded of the poor old lady who, 
after an eloquent and laboured discourse in favour of 
the existence of a God, being asked her opinion 
of the sermon, remarked that she believed there 
was a God all the same! Doubtless the learned 
divine took what Archbishop Whately calls a 
puzzle-headed view of it, and his very want of 
clearness led her to suppose he was denying it. 

The same ecclesiastical authority I have just 
quoted—perhaps the clearest reasoner and the 
cleverest logician of his day, one who remarks, ‘If 
any one ever had a passion for accuracy I haye”— 
says, ‘‘Ill-conducted disputation is very hurtful; it 
produces ill-breeding, ill-temper, and quarrels.” 

When all other arguments against disputation 
are exhausted, there is one given us here, which 
applies as truly to that as to cards—viz., that people 
not unfrequently lose their temper over them. So it 
is in argument: if men lose a point they introduce 
a personality; if they cannot conquer you with a 
principle, they like to snub you with a pun. 

It would be impossible to say how many pleasant 
gatherings have been spoiled by the introduction, 
on the part of those who have not a very delicate 
sense of propriety, of disputed subjects. 

“Ah! but,” says my critical friend, ‘“‘how are we 
to get at truth, then, if we are not to argue about 
it?” Why, read about it, talk quietly to a friend 
about it, think patiently concerning it, and seek a 
guidance Divine in relation to it. 

The way little children are taught sometimes to 
“argufy” is, indeed, very obnoxious, They often give 
opinions as if they really had some value in them ; 
and are sometimes introduced as ‘‘ knowing ones ” 
on certain subjects. ‘‘He’s a Primitive to the back- 
bone!” one day a very ignorant man said of his 
Methodist boy. One could not help thinking what 
a fine subject for mental anatomy he would be. To 
be so early permeated, not with piety but with party, 
was wonderful indeed. It is always well, and, in 
fact, our common Christian duty, to train our 
children in the nurture and admonition of the Lord ; 
but to give them theological weapons, as we buy 
toy swords for them to fight with, is very sense- 
less, and, in many cases, very harmful indeed. 

Truth is the highest object of attainment; every 
sacrifice may and ought to be made to gain it. But 
truth is not one whit the nearer to us by the mere 
war of words which, in general, is the characteristic 
of what is called discussion. 








there had been no Reformation at the time of the 


Perhaps a verbatim report of an eyening’s argu- 
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ment would be one of the most amusing pro- 
ductions of the day—not as a map to show us the 
way to the Bank or the Tower, but like the Maze 
at Hampton Court, to get them out of which all 
parties want a clever and accustomed guide. 

It cannot, I think, be disguised that there is 
a love,of fight in human nature generally; and 
this is seen, not only in the Athenian love of 
disputation, but in the fact that few people can 
long stand quietly on the outer edge of the circle of 
discussion. Two people, A and B, begin. O and D 
content themselves for a while in alternately shak- 
ing and bowing their heads—the one being dissent, 
the other assent; then comes some little mono- 
syllable—the ‘‘ Hear, hear!” or ‘‘No, no!” and 
in a few brief minutes, while you only step aside 
to speak to a friend, you find they have all ‘‘ gone 
in” to the eager discussion of the subject concern- 
ing which they were only listeners a few minutes 
before. 

There can be little doubt that it is much easier 
to argue about a subject than to understand it, and 
very often mere cleverness, combined with dogmatic 
mannerism, wins the day. ‘‘A man must be a fool 
who doesn’t see that!” or ‘‘ Every sane person 
admits that!” are such sublimely strong assertions, 
and convey such very delicate inferences, that, in 
addition to their being so handy, and, like a 
burglar’s key, so adapted to all locks, there is 
a great temptation to the use of them as weapons 
of war. Sneering, too, comes in as a good side- 
piece in the cannonading department, whilst the 
advanced corps of sarcasm may sweep up the heights 
and win the day. Every conceivable petty preju- 
dice and passion may make up a good straggling 
corps to pop off stray shot under the cover of a 
hidden inuendo, and then a good bold assertion or 
two, with waving flag and noisy mien, can bring up 
the rear. Above all, it seems necessary to speak 
loud. Noisy debaters never mind objurgation on 
that account, for in most cases they find that 
vociferous persistency wins the day. 

When the fire and smoke have cleared off from a 
wordy campaign, it is astonishing how insignificant 
the whole affair seems ; and most probably the great 
English classic will have found a good title for it all 
in ‘*Much Ado about Nothing.” Of course there 
are places like some terra incognita, where argu- 
mentation must be a most extraordinary thing. In 
passing through the London streets, we sometimes 
see outside a gay gin-palace that a discussion meet- 
ing is held at nine o’clock every Monday evening. 
Conceive what it must all be when pride, pique, and 
prejudice have as a motive-power the strong spirit 
of alcohol, Doubtless, the intervening tables must 
be broad enough to prevent the danger of a fisticuff 
sort of argumentum ad hominem. 

How much better would it be for young men 





generally, if, instead of displaying all the ‘‘shop| 





front” of their knowledge in discussion cliques, 
they quietly and carefully read the wisest authors, 
and, through the slow course of years, formed 
opinions which, not easily adopted, would be with 
difficulty shaken. It may not be possible for ali 
men to be scholars, but it is possible for all to 
make what they know their own by wisdom’s way. 

No particular moral may, as yet, have come up 
to the surface of this paper; but as it is evident 
that in social life the spirit of argumentation has 
often spoiled the pleasantest society, let a man 
who introduces a specialty of his own in the shape 
of casting his peculiar doctrine in another person’s 
way—and so leaving the ball at his neighbour’s 
foot, for him to kick it in return—let him play at 
argumentative hockey all by himself; whilst it 
should be considered an outrage on all propriety 
for a man on such occasions to dazzle his red flag 
in the eyes of any one of the assembled guests. 

Men will never be convinced of error unless they 
haye that preliminary thought about the whole 
matter which gets the mind into a state of adapted- 
ness for understanding it. The most elaborate 
arguments failed to convince the country farmer 
that the earth went round: ‘‘ because,” said he, 
‘its clear my duck-pond would be empty every 
morning if it did.” Nothing, of course, could shake 
his fixed ideas except a little clear and close study 
of the laws of gravitation and attraction. 

Then, again, as the wisest men often confess how 
very little they know of any subject—what pebble- 
gatherers they are on the world’s great beach of 
thought—so the shallowest men know not how 
little they do know, and, like a hen with a solitary 
chick, they make a most alarming noise with their 
one pet project or principle. Probably, in many 
minds there is a great temptation to say strange 
and startling things, and when said, to stick to 
them; which occasions more of the combat of un- 
wise discussion than any other cause whatever. 

How refreshing it is to turn from the hot arena 
of human controversy to the green pastures and 
the cool waters of Divine teaching! We recognise 
the presence of Divine inspiration, not only in what 
is taught, but in the way in which it is taught in 
the Bible. Many men make even the Bible a book 
to be battled about; they take up its truths like 
drawn swords, not to destroy bosom sins with, but 
to slay theological adversaries. Better far is it to sit 
like little children at the feet of Jesus, and learn of 
him, lest, professing ourselyes to be wise, we become 
fools. If you wish to see the clear face of truth— 
to hear the soft whisper of her voice—to be guided 
by her gentle hand, in a spirit of humility and 
devoutness, bend over the pages of a Book able to 
make you wise unto salvation; and although you 
may not hear the rustling wings, there is the 
heavenly Dove brooding over you of whom Christ 
has said, ‘‘ He shall guide you into all truth.” 
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HE Lady Elleyn waited for her lord ; 
He, the brave Edwin, had gone forth for 
fight, 
> Saying, ‘‘I follow Harold for the coast, 
Against the Norman Guillaume, who would wrench 
This noble Angle-land from Saxon men, 
And plant it with the hated stocks of Gaul. 
But, God in heayen helping us, no king 
Of Norman blood shall deck him with our crown ! 
Elleyn, I go: if Harold falls, I fall ; 
Yet, if I fall, my soul shall visit thee, 
Perchance, what time the sweet-songed nightingale 
Trills his low lay from yonder chestnut-tree ; 
And the round moon, with all her court of stars, 
Rides through blue sky, and over pillowy cloud. 
Farewell: I fight to win ; yet, if I die, 
O’ervex not thy sweet spirit for a life 
Devote to king, to country, and to thee.” 
So saying, he had pressed her winning face, 
All full of wistful love, to his strong breast, 
And, calling men and mounting horse, gone forth. 
The Lady Elleyn waited for her lord. 
She from her chamber watched the horizon line, 
Hoping for faintest, earliest glimpse of him, 
And cloudy dust of his returning troop, 
And large blue banner of the golden roe, 
All torn and bloody, from victorious fight. 
It was an eve in autumn: not a sound, 
Save ‘‘ the complaining of the outcast wind,” 
Or plaintive rustle of the falling leaves, 


LADY ELLEYN. 








Fell on her listening ear. The autumn moon 

Rose round and red from out the grey-blue east, 

And all her court of stars broke forth in light, 

To meet their full-orbed princess. Still she gazed, 

Yet caught no glimpse of her beloved knight ; 

Nor cloudy dust of his returning troop, 

Nor large blue banner of the golden roe, 

Saw Lady Elleyn. Then at length she heard 

The farewell song of the late nightingale : 

And, passionately stretching forth her arms, 

“Oh, love!” she cried, ‘‘why comest thou so 
late?” 

Nor sight, nor sound ; but to her breast there came 

A gentle breath of warm and wreathing wind, 

That upward wound, between her parted lips 

And o’er her brow, like shadow of a kiss: 

E’en then she marked the approach of her lord’s 
steed, 

Alone, and limping, seeming riderless. 

Then, running down, she darted forth, and ran 

And met the horse, that, spent and wounded, fell, 

And with him the dead body of a knight 

With matted beard, and gory face and pale, 

And splintered helm. Her love had come at last, 

And, sinking prone upon his mailed breast, 

**Oh, love!” she cried, ‘‘I will sleep here with 
thee.” 

So there she slept, and woke no more to earth ; 

But they shall wake together in that Day. 


YB Ags T. 








A HOSPITAL CHAPLAIN’S WORK. 






T was a great change from the fashion- 
able watering-place where I had been 
a long time curate to the crowded 
wards of the great hospital to which, 
some years ago, I was appointed 

chaplain, situated in a neighbourhood 

so poor that a friend close by—he isa 
colonial bishop now—in his parish of 

11,000, had not a single parishioner 

who kept a cook. And yet, great as the 

change was, I have never had reason to regret it; for 
the happiest, and I think the most useful, part of my 
life has been spent within the hospital walls. The work 
of a hospital chaplain is so different from that of an 
ordinary clergyman, that it may not be uninteresting 
for once to accompany me, in imagination, on my 
round of duties. Let us suppose it is some morning 
towards the end of the week, after every ward has 
been thoroughly visited, and when only the special 
tases have to be seen to. Let us begin in one of otir 
Jarge accident wards, in which from sixty to seventy 





patients are lying. (Every case described shall be 
a real one.) Here is a poor fellow with a badly- 
fractured skull. He was insensible for two or three 
days after he first came in, and there seemed small 
hope of his recovery ; but, thanks to doctor’s skill and 
nurse’s care, and to a healthy constitution, not injured 
by drink, he is, with God's blessing, recovering fast. 
A few cheery words, with perhaps a few verses from 
the 103rd Psalm, may be enough. In the next bed 
lies a little boy with a broken thigh and arm. He 
has just come in from the country. He was birds’- 
nesting, and fell out of a high tree. Poor little man! 
he is crying for his mother ; and though, by sitting on 
the side of his bed and sympathising with him, and 
talking some little bit of nonsense, one stops his crying 
for the minute, he will begin again, I fear, before long. 
However, he will be happy enough in a day or two. 
And here, upon a water-bed, lies a handsome, 
powerful young man, with his back broken. He is 
not in much pain; so much the worse; for his worst 
symptom is an utter absence of feeling and power of 
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** Not a sound, 
Save ‘the complaining of the outcast wind,’ 
Or plaintive rustle of the falling leaves, 
Fell on her listening ear.” 
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motion below the seat of the injury. He may live a 
week or two, or even longer, but his ultimate re- 
covery is next to hopeless; and he must have all the 
care and attention which can possibly be paid him, 
spiritually as well as medically, during the short time 
that life remains. ‘The last case of the sort I had, 
ended, I believe, in ‘true conversion of heart to God, 
though at first it was particularly unpromising. 

Close by is a man who has tried to commit suicide ; 
he has cut his throat, and is in great danger. Drink 
was the cause. In the ward over head lies his wife, 
whom he first attempted to murder. 

But we have to visit a patient in the women’s ward. 
She is quite young—perhaps twenty-four or twenty- 
five—but has been in the hospital for nearly a twelve- 
month. She is completely paralysed down one side, 
and is utterly unable to speak, her mouth being kept 
open only by an instrument like a horse’s bit. At 
times she suffers great pain, but there is not a happier 
patient in the whole building than she is. She is one 
of the brightest, most rejoicing Christians I ever saw. 
It does one good to see how she drinks in every word 
one reads to her from the Bible. With her un- 
paralysed left hand she sometimes writes to me. I 
have one of her letters before me at this moment. 
She begins with expressing her strong sympathy with 
another patient (whose case was not nearly so bad as 
her own); and then, speaking of herself, she says— 
‘¢T do, indeed, realise that I am laid on this bed of 
affliction to bring me nearer to my dear Saviour. 
Please, sir, do remember me in your prayers, that 
I may glorify God in patiently suffering his most 
gracious will. I had the gag taken out of my mouth 
on Monday, and I-have not been able to eat anything 
since. I must confess it is a trial to be hungry, and 
not to be able to eat: but my soul can feast on Jesus, 
and Jesus makes me so happy !”* 

And now let us take a look into the children’s ward. 
It is a long, cheerful room, looking out upon the 
garden, with pictures (such as Little Red Riding 
Hood) upon the walls. Along both sides of the ward 
are the neatest little cribs, and hardly one is unoccu- 
pied. Poor little darlings! . They have begun the 
troubles of life early; and yet, to judge by their 
looks, their troubles do not seem to sit very heavily 
upon them. They all have their playthings; and, 
except when the surgeons are present, or their 
mothers have just left on a visiting afternoon, you 
very seldom hear a cry. At this moment we have 
four babies under a year old. One of them got burnt. 
Another was being nursed by a clumsy father, who 
let it fall and broke its thigh. There is a bright, in- 
telligent child only two and a half years’ old, whose 
skull has been badly fractured. The father and 
mother were drinking together and quarrelled. The 
father threw the pewter pot at the mother, but hit 
the baby in her arms, and nearly killed it. My own 


* This poor girl was discharged from the hospital as incurable; 
aud I imagine she must have died long ere this, 











happiest time with the children is on a Sunday after- 
noon, when I give them a little service. We say 
“Our Father” together, and a very easy ‘ Prayer 
for a Sick Cuild.” Then followsa Bible story, told in 
the simplest, most pictorial way possible, in which 
they nearly always show great interest. Some of 
them can always tell on one Sunday what they heard 
about the Sunday before. There was dear little 
Emma, this time last year. She had a diseased hip, 
and had been a patient for several months. A few 
weeks ago her mother called to tell nurse that the 
poor child was dead, and ‘the very last. words she 
said were the prayer she learned from the minister in 
the hospital.” She was only five years old. 

Our congregations at chapel must bear a close re- 
semblance to the crowd round the Pool of Bethesda. 
A very considerable portion hobble in on crutches. 
Many have an arm inasling. Surgical bandages are 
the fashionable ornament for the head. Sometimes 
a patient will ride into chapel on another patient’s 
back. It is only a Sunday or two ago that a cab- 
man carried three fellpw-patients, one after the other, 
up the stairs to chapel—for our chapel is the first 
floor. The singing and the responses are heartier 
than in three churches out of four; and I never wit- 
nessed such attentive congregations. A man once 
said to me, ‘‘ Sir, I’ve never been so amused in all my 
life as in your chapel!” It is no unfrequent thing 
to find that patients, who have been unable to leave 
their ward, have gota very fair idea of the sermon 
at second-hand, 

And now let us suppose it is Monday afternoon, 
and the Samaritan Committee meet, of which, as a 
matter of course, the chaplain isa member. There 
is a longish list of applicants to-day. First come 
three or four cases recommended by the doctors for 
sea air. The clerk has made careful inquiries, and 
finds that none of them can afford to pay. They are 
therefore passed either for Margate or Seaford. 
Another little batch is ordered fog Walton-on- 
Thames. A month of its fresh, bracing air will do 
wonders for those poor, weak convalescents. Here 
comes an appeal ad misericordiam. We gave a boy 
whose leg was amputated in the hospital some years 
ago a wooden substitute. It is now worn out. Can 
we give hira another? The mother is called in. She 
states that she bas herself, three times over, repaired 
the leg by fixing in it a new broom-handle; but that 
now the “ bucket” itself is worn out, and she cannot 
afford to buy a new one. She produces the leg it- 
self. The appeal is irresistible, and she goes away in 
triumph with the order upon the instrument-maker. 
Now follows a different sort of application. John 
Sparrow is a mechanic; had a fall and severely in- 
jured his knee, and has been, in consequence, a 
patient for the last six months. His wifeis near her 
confinement, and has five small children already. 
He had saved a little money, but by this time it is 





exhausted. Can the society help him? The clerk 
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has inquired into the case, and certifies that the above 
facts are true; he also produces a strong recom- 
mendation from the employer. The chaplain speaks 
to his excellent conduct in the hospital. The case 
is evidently a good one, and 5s. a week is allowed to 
his family. A poor girl who lost her place through 
illness is next sent to the Servants’ Home, and an- 
other has her fare paid to her father’s in the country ; 
while a young, unmarried man, who got his head 
broken in a drunken row, is refused the help which 
he has had the assurance to ask for. 

One or two general results from my hospital ex- 
perience shall conclude my paper. 

I may specify, first, a greatly increased love and 
respect for the labouring classes. I become on the 
most intimate terms with them, and get to admire 
them more (as a body) every day. Often under the 
roughest outside there is the tenderest heart. We 
once had a navvy brought in with a broken leg. It 
was a simple fracture, which was likely to involve 
nothing worse than seven or eight weeks’ confinement. 
But he had lately lost his wife, and the thought of 
his poor children having no one to take care of them 
so preyed upon him, that he actually went out of his 
mind, and died within two or three days. I can give 
it as my deliberate judgment that for a patient (espe- 
cially among the men) to leave the hospital, without 
having had any religious impression whatever made 
upon him, is the exception rather than the rule. Of 
its permanence I can say nothing. 

An increasing belief in the evils of drink is another 
result of my hospital experience. Directly or in- 


directly, a third of the men’s accidents, and one-half | 


of the women’s, may safely be laid to its charge. On 
Saturday nights, the house-surgeon often does not go 
to bed at all, his whole time being occupied with 
binding up broken heads, and attending to other 
similar mishaps. It is an established fact in the 





house, that a brewer’s man with any wound must 
expect to be half as long again in getting well as am 
ordinary patient. The quantity of drink which a 
man will get through, who yet does not consider 
himself a “‘drinking man,” is incredible. I have 
known a first-rate mechanic, when earning three 
guineas a week, habitually waste two of them on 
drink for himself and his mates. 

Few things are to me more astonishing than to find 
how few of the children of the London poor can read 
or write. In our children’s wards, where all are under 
seven years old, I hardly ever find a child who knows. 
more than his letters. But between the ages of seven 
and fifteen, I can boldly assert that not one in three, 
either among boys or girls, can read so as to make 
any practical use of a book. And this remark by no 
means applies to the children of the poorest parents. 
only. I state the fact, but am at a loss for ap 
explanation. 

Before I lay down my pen, I am bound to acknow- 
ledge the deep obligations the whole hospital is under 
to the excellent city missionary, who devotes his whole 
time to the patients. Without his help the amount 
of work would be quite overpowering. 

And scarcely Jess are our obligations to the ladies 
who constantly come from the West End, at no small 
expense of time and convenience, to visit in our 
wards. The good which their teaching, as well as. 
their kindness and sympathy do, is very great. Their 
recent introduction into the hospital has been quite 
a blessing. <A little time ago I was in one of our 
wards with one of these ladies, the wife of a cabinet 
minister. She had been to visit a little boy of ten,. 
who had had a severe operation. We were just 
leaving, when the little man looked up in her face and 
said, ‘* Please, ma’am, do give me a kiss.” I need 
not add how instantly and gladly the request was- 
granted. Tuomas Scorr. 
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SCHOOL TROUBLES. 


LLEN was ten years old when she 
went to Miss Weston’s school. She 
knew some of the scholars, and they 
were glad to see her. “I know I 

; shall like my school, dear mother,” 

she said, when she went home. 

Of coursé, among the rules there was one 
against whispering. Before closing in the after- 
noon, Miss Weston asked those who had whispered 
during the day to rise. She trusted her scholars to 
tell the truth. Sometimes Miss Weston said, ‘* All 
those who have whispered to-day may rise ;” and 





’ gometimes she said, ‘* All those who have made 
communications to-day may rise.” 
May Cox, who sat behind Ellen, had a small | 





slate, on which she often wrote and passed it to 
Ellen to read and answer; and Ellen did. Katy 
also often talked a good deal with her fingers in 
deaf and dumb style, which Ellen found she was 
expected to answer; and as she was an obliging 
little girl, she answered in the same way. But 
Ellen sometimes doubted if all this was right. 

When Miss Weston said, ‘‘ Let those who haye: 
whispered rise,” neither May nor Katy rose, nor 
did Ellen ; because writing on the slate or making 
signs with one’s fingers was not whispering, was 
it ? 

But when she said, ‘‘ Let those who have made 
communications rise,” Ellen got up. May pulled 
her back. Ellen hardly knew what to do. She, 
however, stood up. Miss Weston looked sorry. 
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am afraid little girls, and big girls, often forget | 
how it grieves their teachers to have them break | 
good and necessary rules. After school May asked 
Ellen what in the world she stood up for. ‘ Be- | 
cause,” said Ellen, ‘‘it seems to me writing on | 
the slate is making communications.” | 

‘Pooh !” cried May; ‘‘ whispering is making | 
communications, and making communications is | 
whispering ; don’t you know that, Ellen ?” | 

“Yes,” answered Ellen, humbly. ‘“ But is not | 
writing on the slate communicating, May?” asked | 
Ellen. | 

«Is writing on the slate whispering? I should | 
like to know,” asked May. 

‘“*No,” answered Ellen. 

‘* Well then,” cried May, with an air of triumph, 
** don’t be a little Miss Particular.” 

May, you see, equivocated. What is equivocating ? 
It is making wrong appear right. It is dodging 
the truth, and of course trying to deceive. 

When Ellen got home, ‘‘ Mother,” she said, ‘‘is 
not talking with your fingers, or writing on a slate 
to the girls, communicating ?” 

‘* Yes,”’ said mother, ‘‘ or doing anything of the 
kind to divert the attention of the scholars.” 

‘Then I must give up that sort of thing,” said 
Ellen; and she meant to tell Katy and May so. 
But the very next day, and before she had time, 
May wrote a question on the slate, and lest she 
should be affronted, Ellen answered it; and by so 
doing rose for breaking the rules. 

“What did you jump up for, Ellen?” asked 
May. Ellen told her and Katy. 

‘You are a little Miss Particular,” cried May 
and Katy, spitefully. 

It hurt Ellen’s feelings very much. ‘‘I did not 
want to act a lie,” said the little girl. ‘‘ My con- 
science tells me to speak the truth always, even | 
when it is against myself.” 

‘* Miss Particular!” cried Katy and May. Was 
it not unkind? It is Satan’s spirit. The girls 
treated Ellen coldly for some days, and she had 
two or three cries about it; but Ellen was will- 
ing to suffer for the truth’s sake, rather than give 
in. She was firm; and in spite of her outward 
trials, God put peace and comfort in her heart, 
There was blue sky there. 

And in the end Ellen’s conduct won the respect 
and love of her school-mates. ‘‘I believe Ellen 
Roberts’s word next to the Bible,” said one of the | 
girls the other day. 





SCRIPTURE ENIGMA. 
. What brother’s salutation did Saul send ? 
. What prophet for his words of truth was slain ? 
. Whose life ’mid drunken revelry did end ? 
. A town where all the priests of God were slain, 
. From whom did churlish Nabal claim descent 
. Where Joab and Abver’s twelve together fought. 
. From who:e son’s hand was half of I-rael rent ? 





8. 

9. 
10. 
i, 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 


Whose thresbing-floor against his will was bought? 
By whom was Beerah, Baal’s son, captive made ? 
The place where Samson saw his future wife. 

The man whose help and guidance Moses prayed. 
Where Jeroboam fled, to save his life. 

Whose life was forfeit for his father’s crime ? 

Who lost his wife through Abner’s stern command 
One Abner made king for a little time. 

What tribe to curse on Ebal’s mount did stand ? 


. Whe clung to David in his utmost need ? 


18, 


Who before Felix against Paul did plead ? 


Let not the Spirit be despised ; 
Throw not a chance away ; 

For He against thy soul will rise 
Upon the judgment-day. 





THE COLLIER BOY. 


OWN the shaft the colliers sank, 
To their gloomy work descending, 

Down amid the black and dank, 
Groping, kneeling, creeping, bending, 
Y i Some with pick, and some with spade, 
All in cheerful ready trim, 
Ready all to give their aid 

In those caverns deep and grim. 


Yon two boys, descending now, 
Chat and smile and laugh together, 
Light of heart, though black of brow— 
Sunny rays in cloudy weather. 
Cheerful talk and cheerful work 
Now are theirs, though wrapt in gloom: 
They forget that oft may lurk 
Blocks and vapours fraught with doom. 


As they stoop to pick the coal, 
Hark ! a rumbling fall like thunder ! 
Buried in a narrow hole, 
Buried heavy masses under, 
Lie the boys; and, filled with dread, 
One is shrieking, ‘‘ Help us out ! 
I shall starve—I have no bread ; 
Tom, O Tom, why don’t you shout ?” 


But the other only said, 
‘* Charley, you must keep from starving, 
If you can; so take my bread— 
Take it all—it’s no use halving. 
While you live the help may come: 
I am ready now to die, 
For I know I shall go home, 
Through the earth, beyond the sky.” 


Thus they lay with lab'ring breath, 

Half a week in darkness waiting— 
One for life, and one for death— 

Till above they heard a grating. 
Then at last appeared the light, 

And they saw that they were saved: 
E’en the hero, weak and slight, 


Who the pangs of death had braved. 
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THE FAMILY HONOUR. 


BY MRS. C. L. BALFOUR, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE WOMEN OF SCRIPTURE,” 


CHAPTER VI. 
LOST OR STOLEN? 


“The flame of passion has burnt out, 
And lo! the ashes.” 


Oy HE letter which most touched Miss Aust- 
wicke’s heart, and to which we have referred 
in the last chapter, read as follows :— 


Avon. 


Mr Dear Love,—I am in grate greif; my een run down wi’ 
tears, for my puir auld father is dead. He went awa thinkin’ his Isa 
pure an’ true as a wee bit wean. His blessing is a sair burden to 
me. Ye canna now tell him aboot it; but, oh! if yedo in vera 
deed luve me, come an’ tell my sister—she’s a hard womman; I 
would not for anything have her find it out. Oh, come, love! or 
I will dee wi’ greif. Ever your ain, IsaBEL. 


Then followed a sneaking sort of letter :— 


Honovrep Siz,—I am to tell you that Isabel Grant was turned 
eut of doors by her sister, Mrs. M‘Naughton, when she learned what 
Itold her of your honour being a married man. I got the young 
woman Isabel a lodging, and my wimmin bodies attended her. She 
has twin children, a lass and lad bairn, both strong and likely. And 
I make no doubt, as a gentleman, you'll provide for them. The 
wimmen is rearing them so far, and shall continue to do so for a 
proper consideration, which, doubtless, an honourable gentleman 
like you- shall not be slow to give, the more that Isabel Grant 
has had to be put away, being off her head—that is, lunatic. The 
money already sent is well nigh done, for the expences have been 
great—vera great, an’ the trouble, and nothing on our part spared of 
charges. Your humble servant to command, 

Sanpy Burge. 

P.S.—My sister Jane and her husband had gone to Canada when 
I got your instructions, and I telled Mrs. M‘Naughton I saw your 
lawful lady with my own eyes, as I did at St. James’s Church, 
London. 


To this letter there was appended, on a slip of paper, 
in Wilfred Austwicke’s handwriting, 
Miserable subterfuge! This man, by Isabel’s request, had come 


to seek mein London. I saw him, and gavée*him money, the week 
before I embarked for India. He said, ‘‘Maybe your honour 
married before?" I caught at his words, and answered, ‘ Yes.” 
Basil’s wife accompanied me to St. James's Church, and was the 
innocent means of helping my deception. I was by this time 
ashamed of the connection I had formed in the previous aufamn, 
What had become of this unhappy victim of a subtle 
fraud? Did she live a maniac, as the letter seemed to 
indicate, or was she long since dead? If so, according 
to Miss Austwicke’s prejudices, the course she had to 
pursue would not be so difficult. Two children of 
fifteen might be assisted as to education, and, if pre- 
sentable, patronised—the boy placed in some way not 
unworthy of the Austwickes. The girl was a greater 
difficulty. One thing was certain: her brother Wilfred 
had inherited the profuse tastes that had distinguished his 
father and elder brother. Money always seemed to melt 
in his hands. His personal property would not be much. 
Miss Austwicke, as she revolved these perplexities, 
. bethought her of the shrewd, sarcastic tongue of her | 
sister-in-law Gertrude, or rather Mrs, Basil Austwicke, | 
who was continually ridiculing those family prejudices | 


which Miss Honor hugged the most closely, more from | 





ETC. ETC, 


a spirit of contradiction than from any want of similar 
pride ; therefore, she shrunk in thought, as if from the 
rough handling of a festering wound, from Mrs. Basil 
Austwicke knowing this humiliating secret—at all 
events, precipitately. She (Miss Austwicke) would make 
a journey and investigate for herself. 

It was a relief to her, in her perplexity, to recollect 
that her brother Basil could not be at the funeral ; he 
was spending the long vacation with his wife and the 
boys of his family in Switzerland, and thence on to 
Italy. By the last letters received it would certainly be 
a month before their return. She must, then, order the 
funeral of her brother, and arrange without him. 

Whether thinking over these matters, or the weariness 
of a sleepless night, exhausted her, Miss Austwicke sank 
into an overpowering sleep, and the room, meanwhile, 
became quite dark. The papers, still in her hand, fell 
from it on to the table. There was a tap at the door, just 
as the clock on the mantlepiece was striking six. Had 
Miss Austwicke been awake, she could not have heard 
that tap for the measured sound of the clock. It was 
not, therefore, to be wondered at that she did not wake. 
The door slowly opened, and a woman servant entered, 
and stood a moment looking into the room, a ray from the 
fire falling on the face of the sleeper. The woman crept 
noiselessly to the table, and, drawing off the cloth, took it 
and its contents into th passage; and, in a minute 
after, returned and spread the cover over the table, 
with the letters and papers all on it, except one. 
Though this operation was conducted as quietly as the 
first, and the woman left the room, Miss Austwicke 
started from her brief sleep, and rising from the sofa, 
looked round on the darkness, shivered, and rang for 
lights. 

Her ring was answered by the same woman, whose 
face owed its stolid expression to two wide-open, blank- 
staring, light-blue eyes, so full that they had no shade 
from the brow—and broad, rather than high, cheek- 
bones. Her gaunt form seemed so awkward, as she 
reached up to light the gas, that her dragging the table- 
cover sufficiently off to seatter the papers which Miss 
Austwicke now, for the first time, was conscious she had 
dropped from her hand, was a result to be expected. 
She was, however, civil and diligent in picking them 
up and replacing them; the lady crushing them to- 
gether eagerly in her hands as they were laid on the 
table, and inwardly thankful that it was not Martin’s 
keen eyes that were ever so casually scrutinising them. 
Impatiently Miss Austwicke watched the awkward 
creature make up the fire, which a chilly evening, as 
much as her illness, rendered very grateful. Suddenly 
she started forward a moment as a blaze passed up from 
the bars. 

* What is that ?” 

“Only a bit of paper, ma’am, in the fender.” 
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As the attendant thus answered, she was obeying the 
dismissing wave of Miss Austwicke’s hand, and, without 
lingering, left the lady to her contemplations. These 
consisted in reading over again and again the few 
detters, and piecing out the shameful, yet, alas! not 
uncommon story: a girl induced to consent to a secret 
marriage, which involved the sin of deceiving her own 
friends, and the danger of being herself deceived—the 
speedy reaction of feeling on the part of the man—his 
plot, favoured by circumstances, to appear abroad with 
‘his brother’s wife—his lie—the torn lines and broken 
ring, sent off in feminine rage—the coarse anger of 
relatives—the shame and madness closing the scene— 
the helpless survivors. 

As the hour drew nigh at which she knew Martin 
would be sure to come to urge her mistress to take 
some refreshment, Miss Austwicke gathered together 
the papers to replace them safely under her own seal. She 
missed one in counting them over, the most important 
one—the marriage record or certificate. She sat up 
instantly, shook the ends of her shawl, then rose to her 
feet, smoothed out the folds of her dress, looked care- 
fully under the table and the sofa, searched and opened 
out the doubled-up memoranda over again. It was gone ! 
At length, in a panic, she rang the bell. The same 
gaunt, impassive woman answered it. 

“You have upset my papers from the table ; there is 
one lost. Look for it instantly. No, don’t call my 
maid ; you look for it.” 

The woman stared a moment, then knelt down on 
the floor, and went creeping carefully over the room. 
peering under the chairs: and in every corner in vain; 
the paper was not there. 

“ What can have come of it ?” 

At thaf moment, clear as the light that had startled 
‘her a little while ago, a thought flashed on Miss Aust- 
wicke’s mind. 

“Why, what was that burning that I asked you 
about ? ” 

“ Nothing but a dirty bit of paper, ma’am. Yes, that 
was certainly just nothing but a bit of rubbish, left 
‘when the fire was kindled.” 

“A dirty bit of paper!” repeated Miss Austwicke, 
in dismay; for the very description was so just, it 
assured her that her fears were right. - “ Woman! what 
have you done?” ; 

Even as she spoke, she was vexed at having shown she 
was so moved, and uttered her words in such a tone. 

“Indeed it was nothing, ma’am—nothing in the 
world but a dirty bit of paper.” 

“ Bank-notes are nothing but dirty bits of paper.” 

“Dear me! is it a bank-note you have lost?” said 
the woman, gazing out of her round eyes in a blank 
astonishment almost ludicrous. 

“No—no. There, go away. 
how very ——” 

The woman left the room, glad to escape; and Miss 
Austwicke finished her sentence— 

“Terribly perplexing—the most important paper of 
all—lost—burnt! Was ever anything so strange? If 
I was very superstitious—and certainly, in this matter- 
of-fact age, a little superstition is a sort of duty we owe 


How very «wkward ! 








to the past—I should say it was never meant that 
Wilfred’s bad marriage, and worse conduct—poor fellow! 
that I should say so, and he lying dead a few paces off— 
I should say it was a proof that Providence never meant 
it should be known.” 

How readily we interpret Providence by our own 
wishes ! 

CHAPTER VIL. 
WHO INTERRUPTED THE JOURNEY? 
“ Then into her being stole 
Sweetness, and imbued the whole, 
And illumined face and soul.” 
ALEXANDER SMITH. 

On the Friday that followed that Sabbath summons 
to Southampton, Miss Austwicke sat in her own small 
drawing-room at the old Hall, after the funeral of her 
brother, which had been very private, merely attended 
by his lawyer from London, Mr. Webley, and Dr, 
Bissle, of Southampton, Mr. Griffiths, the land steward, 
the two oldest tenants of the Austwicke farms, and the 
servants, headed by Gubbins, who shed the most sincere 
tears that fell on the coffin. There were no gentry very 
near the Chace, and Miss Honor had kept at a due 
distance all the upstart new-comers of the neighbour- 
hood. Indeed, as her father’s old friends, in the course of 
nature, had followed him to the grave, her brothers, 
being non-resident, had made no intimacies. The 
clergyman, as we have seen, did not preach Miss Aust- 
wicke’s ethics, so that the seclusion of the Hall was not 
likely to be much broken by visitors. Its lady, for the 
time being, was left alone in her dignity to bemoan the 
dead, and to prepare for the fulfilment of the promise 
that she began to consider had been extorted from her 
by surprise. Miss Austwicke, nevertheless, required to 
stand well with herself ; she could not face the thought of 
the long, lonely winter nights, and her dying brother’s 
moaning voice in her ears, “ My children,” and thank- 
ing her in death gasps for her promise to succour them, 
and see them righted. “ Cowardly and base !”’ yes, those 
were the condemnatory words he had uttered. She 
shut them up as resolutely in the unvisited depths of 
her mind as possible, but they vibrated at times, and 
pained ber. The only way to silence them completely 
would be to make a journey in search of these orphans ; 
learn all that was to be known of them and their sur- 
roundings, and of their mother—that terrible rock of 
offence; and then to see what was to be done as to ac- 
quainting the rest of the family with the facts. 

Captain Austwicke had left no will. It was evident 
that he had not thought his illness so dangerous, and 
that he had purposed going on without delay to Scotland, 
for his principal luggage, as Miss Austwicke learned, 
was directed to the care of Mr. Webley, of Lincoln’s 
Inn Square, the family lawyer, and one portmanteau 
alone was packed and directed to Glasgow. 

Before Mr. Webley left the Chace the evening of the 
funeral, he had an interview with Miss Austwicke. 

“T fear, madam,” said the lawyer, “ifthe family—that 
is, Mr. De Lacy Austwicke, who is the heir-at-law, or 
your brother, Mr. Basil—should have had any expecta- 
tions as to the captain’s property, they will not be realised. 
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{lis life was insured for two thousand pounds, but | 
money has been raised on the policy, and I think the 
other liabilities will scarcely be covered by the effects. 
However, my dear madam, I need not trouble you with 
these details. I merely thought it right to name the 
matter before leaving. I shall write to Zurich to Mr. 
Basil Austwicke to-morrow; letters until the 11th of 
October will reach him there.” 

“He returns about the 28th,” said Miss Austwicke, in 
a faint voice. She was thinking for the moment whether 
it would not be better to take the old lawyer into her 
confidence. A single sentence would have opened the 
matter: she need only have said, “De Lacy Austwicke 
is not my brother’s heir;” but she shrunk from the 
avowal, and the opportunity passed. The thought that 
there was nothing to inherit, that De Lacy would be 
no gainer, soothed her. After the interchange of a few 
courteous generalities, the lawyer departed on his way 
to town. 

The next morning Martin was not 2 little amazed at 
hearing the unlooked-for intelligence that her mistress 
intended travelling into the North. 

In her loftiest manner, in the hope of checking the 
torrent of inquiries on Martin’s part, she gave her 
directions; and that functionary, having served Miss 
Honor from her childhood—mistress and maid growing 
old together—had a very great affection for her; so 
that, when the lady said, “I am doubtful, Martin, 
whether I had not better leave you here, and take 
Betsy Comfit, who has travelled, she told me, in her last 
place, and who certainly knows also how to be quiet 
and unobtrusive,’ Martin understood an implied censure 
in those last words, and knuckling those resistive eyes 
—that certainly were like Cornish wrestlers in stand- 
ing their ground—she sobbed out, “Try me, Miss 
Honor. Me not know and notable! Why, if you please 
to remember, you was good enough to spare me, and I 
was sent once by Mrs. Basil to fetch Miss True home 
from Lord Dunoon’s, at Glower O’er, and I brought 
the dear child—the young lady leastways—and myself 
as cosy as kittens in a rug flying through the hair, home 
to London. If Betsy Comfit, as knows nothing that 
ever I could see, but doing ’air, had been fit to go, and 
worth trusting, would Mrs, Basil have asked you, Miss 
Honor, to spare me? Betsy! Why her aunt have said 
times and again—that’s Mrs. Comfit, I naean—‘ Martin,’ 
she says, ‘she’s just now full of nothing but getting 
married ; and all the wits she ever had is at that Eastup 
Mill, a grinding with Nat Nixon’s corn.’” 

“Well, well, Martin; too many words—too many 
words, that’s your fault, your great fault,” said Miss | 
Austwicke, not unimpressed by the fact, which she had | 
overlooked, that Martin had made the journey. 

“T humbly ask pardon, Miss Honor; it’s my feelings 
can’t stand more than flesh and blood. And when I 
thinks of your going to bed, and getting up, and 
travelling in outlandish parts, where the words and 
ways is dreadful, naked feet and oatmeal flying about | 
everywhere, and no one that ever saw the like of it | 
with you, it so flustered me, I couldn’t but up mend 
speak, But if it’s silence you want, see if I won’t be as 
mum as——” 











Now it happened that on Miss Austwicke’s mantle- 
shelf there was a vase, with a device more quaint than 
elegant, common enough at Winchester: an odd 
figure in livery, with a swine’s face, ass’s ears, and deer’s 
feet, called “The Faithful Servant.” This piece of ancient 
humour had formed the text of many homilies which 
Miss Austwicke had given to her household, how 
servants should be swift of foot and slow of speech ; and 
Martin, to show that the lesson had not been lost, put 
her finger on her lip, and stretching her other hand 
out like an ear at one side of her head, nodded to the 
symbol, and made a low curtsey. 

There was something at once ludicrous and appealing 
in the gesture, and Miss Austwicke, who was pretty 
certain that no one but Martin would care so for her 
comfort, was content, after a few more cautions, to give 
consent for her faithful waiting-woman to share her 
journey. 

If any curiosity as to the purpose of this unwonted 
and great undertaking did enter into Martin’s mind, she 
was careful to conceal it; and whatever might be her 
own infirmities of that kind, she was faithful enough 
not to encourage or satisfy the inquiries of others. She 
merely supplemented Miss Austwicke’s announcement of 
a journey to Gubbins and the rest of the household with 
the brief explanation, “ Mistress wants a change ; I hope 
she’ll go on a tower. When any one’s sperits is lw— 
leastways, any one of the quality—it’s the best way to 
raise ’em.” 

However, Miss Austwicke was not destined to try the 
process her woman recommended, for even while she was 
speaking, the sound of wheels on the drive that led to 
the east porch were audible; and the loud clangour of 
the door-bell, at that late hour, caused a commotion in 
the quiet household. As quickly as his age permitted, 
Gubbins answered the summons, and Martin ensconced 
herself in a recess of the Hall, behind a statue of some 
memorable Austwicke, from whence she could see the 
arrival. 

* Don’t be scared, Gubbins, and don’t let my aunt be 
frightened,” said a sweet, winning voice; and a little 
sprite, about the height of a child of ten years, came 
tripping into the Hall, followed by a female companion 
or attendant. 

“ Why, Miss Gertrude, can it be you?” said Martin, 
rushing forward in eager surprise. 

"© Bless my eyes alive, it’s missy !” said old Gubbins. 

“Ah, Miss Morris, it is as I thought: the 
letter has not arrived,” said the bright little creature 
—for she was indeed an elfin-looking visitor— 
addressing her companion in a tone of vexation. 
She took off her crape-trimmed hat as if it had 
wearied her, and a quantity of shining fair hair fell 
in soft waves, like a veil, round her lithe little form. 
Was she indeed a child? Not nearly so young as 
her stature indicated, that could be seen at a glance; 
for the little face had an air of mtelligence and com- 
mand, and the delicate features were, in their fine 
tracery, past the first dimples of childhood. Indeed, as 
she shook back her rippling hair, and, speaking to 
Martin, asked, “ How is my aunt? TI hear she has had 


| great trouble lately,” she glanced down at her black 
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dress with an air and manner that were womanly, adding, 
“ You must announce me carefully, Martin ; I should be 
sorry to alarm her.” 

“ Our coming,” said Miss Morris, speaking to Martin 
in an explanatory tone, as the servants ushered them 
into the nearest parlour—“ our coming was a case of 
necessity.” 

“We will explain all that to my aunt,” interposed the 
young lady. 

In a very few minutes they were both conducted to 
that lady’s dressing-room, where her portmanteau was 
lying open and half packed. 

“ Why, whatever, Gertrude, has brought you? How 
do you do, Miss Morris?” said Miss Austwicke. 

“Well, aunt, evil has brought us—though, I think, 
it’s a good to me to come to Austwicke in the autumn, 
and see the dear old woods in their splendour.” 

“Tt’s soon explained, Miss Austwicke,” replied Miss | 
Morris. “Gertrude has been visiting her friends at | 
Kensington, during the Michaelmas holidays, and the | 
younger children at Pentreal Lodge fell ill with scarlet | 
fever. Dr. Griesbach said that it would not be right for | 
Miss Gertrude to return to school from Pentreal Lodge, | 
and that she should not continue to stay there, so I | 
wrote last night to you, and Miss Webb sent me with her.” | 
** And here we are, aunt, and the letter is still on the 
way. Don’t be afraid of me—I have never been near | 
the nursery at Pentreal Lodge.” She came close as she | 
spoke, and rising on tiptoe, put up her mouth, with a | 
pretty girlish gesture, to be kissed. | 

Miss Austwicke kissed her forehead lovingly. “ My | 
little True, you do not grow; you are, I think, less | 
than when [I last saw you,” she said, regretfully. 

The young lady reared her head, drew herself up, and 
walked some paces off to the other end of the room, 
and then, turning round, faced Miss Austwicke, and said, 
“Let me impress upon you, Aunt Honor, that I have 
grown more than half an inch—very nearly three- 
quarters—since last Christmas. And why do you all be- 
moan meso? I’ve plenty of yearsto growin. I’m not 
far on in my teens yet.” 

“ And every Austwicke, I am sure, was taller at ten 
or eleven,” said her aunt. 

“Oh, that may be. The poet Burns says— 

**Ask why God made the gem so small, 
And why so huge the granite ? 
Because he meant mankind shou'd set 
The higher value on it.’" 

“T don’t know, Gertrude ” said Miss Austwicke, “ that 
your- ancestors, the Austwickes, were granite. ‘The | 
Dunoons, being Scotch, might be.” 

“ And the Austwickes chalk, perhaps ? ” 

Fortunately, her saucy rejoinder was not heard, for 
Miss Morris was taken with a cough that drowned the 
words. Yet, as she stood erect, making the most of her | 
small stature, it was difficult to find fault with a creature | 
at once so sparkling and so lovely. The face that looked 
out of its shining aureole of pale golden hair was of a | 
pearly, pink-tinted fairness, that warmed into so glowing 
a tint, that the little mouth resembled a cleft cherry. | 
The dimpled cheeks and firm chin completed the sweetest _ 
short oval shape; and the open forehead would have | 





been too wide, but that it was softened by brows so 
flexible and delicately traced, that they gave at will an 
arch or pensive character to the countenance. Had the 
sleepiest pale eyes that. ever blonde possessed gone with 
this combination of features, there would have been 
beauty—and great beauty—in the face; but when the 
soft, white, full eyelids raised their dark fringes, and 
revealed clear brown eyes, full of light and feeling, both 
their colour and radiance were a surprise to the beholder. 

It might be, for ’tis a lore soon learned, that the child 
| whose cradle had been surrounded by flatterers of her 
| beauty would have prized it too highly. But there wasa 
wholesome drawback, as years passed on. The fairy of 
| the nursery still continued a fairy in size, and there were 
| impatient exclamations and pitying murmurs. It mat- 
tered not that the form, like the face, was delicately 
| perfect, if it was always to be a mere tiny miniature : for 
the Austwickes, a tall and stalwart rave, reckoned it a 
necessary adjunct to comeliness in man or woman that 
they should be what is culled “ well grown.” 

However, if mental growth had contented them, 
Gertrude was certainly well developed in that. Kept 
carefully from books in early childhood, from a fear 
that her growth might be retarded, she had found 
means to exercise her memory in every song, poem, 
story that she heard; and when she was allowed to 
begin her school studies, her progress was that of one 
who, having been kept from the exercise of a faculty, 
was suddenly freed. Miss Morris, who had been the 
nursery governess of the,child, when Mrs. Basil Aust- 
wicke was advised to place her only daughter at school, 
became, by that lady’s recommendation, a junior teacher 
in the establishment that her young charge was trans- 
ferred to, and afterwards continued to be regarded as 
a sort of attaché to Gertrude. 

While we have been thus diverging into description, 
the little niece had crept close to her aunt’s chair, and, 
touching her black dress, said— 

“T never knew my Uncle Wilfred, aunt. 
death be a great grief to papa or to you? ” 

“Tt occurred in the prime of his days, child. He had 
been long away from us all. It is sad.” 

“J wonder he did not marry, and have some one to 
love him and make a home for him. It seems hard to 
think he died at an inn, as your letter said.” 

Her words stung Miss Austwicke. “ We'll not talk, 
little True. You're tired, and want refreshment.” 

The coming of this young lady so suddenly to Chace 
Hall of course suspended the purposed journey of her 
aunt, who, it may be, was not sorry in ber secret heart 
that a postponement of an investigation so foreign to her 
usual regular habits should have occurred. 

Ab! little did she know that a time would come when 
the guilty secrecy she was maintaining would eat like a 
gnawing cancer into her heart, and banish for ever all 
peace. At present these unknown children inherited 
nothing, as she argued, but a name—barren to them of 
wealth—it might be of influence; what, after all, could 
it matter? Why should she soil the family honour by 
such a disgraceful avowal? Little didshe deem that the 
family honour would be perilled far more by concealment. 

(To be continued.) 
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